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A Word from the Editor 


May is a busy, gladsome month, for it brings us not only 
bursting buds and bird songs, but May baskets and Mothers’ 
Day. If we are to enjoy all that May has for us, we shall 
have to keep our eyes open and our hands busy. 

Hilda M. Walters has written a lovely little poem which 
she calls, “My Mothers’ Day Present.” If you Wee Wisdom 
folk are puzzling over a gift for Mother, we are sure that you 
can get a suggestion from this poem. 

May brings us one more thing that we have not yet men- 
tioned—an opportunity to build up an excellent report card 
for the end of the school term. Do your very best this month 
to make Mother and Daddy proud of you when you bring home 
your final report for the year. 

Speaking of school reminds us of the lovely song Marian 
Phelps has given us. She calls the song, “May Day.” Perhaps 
you can use it in your school programs for May Day. 

Are you finding the cut-outs in Wee Wisdom helpful in 
your lessons? Keep the sets of cut-outs as they appear in the 
magazine. When the series is finished you will have the history 
of the North American continent in cut-outs. 

Let your May days be happy days. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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IT’S eMAY TIME 


-ETHEL:R: CLINE 


It's Maytime! 

It's gay time! 

a All Earth is new-gowned 

: In fresh-petaled dresses, 

With buds in her tresses. 

The air breathes caresses 
And fragrance around. 


It's Maytime! 
It's playtime! 
Birds joyously sing. 
The white lambs are prancing; 
Bright daffodils, dancing. 
Oh, Earth is entrancing 
When waking to spring. 


It's Maytime! 
It's Maytime! 
Come, join Earth and sing! 
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ILY MAE had been with her 

father and mother in Japan 
for several months. Grandmother 
had taken her to them. At first, 
Lily Mae had been so very much 
interested in the new country and 
the different ways of doing things 
that she had had little time to be 
lonely. She was a cheerful little 
person, anyway, and _ always 
seemed to be having a glorious time, 
whatever she was doing. Her 
mother once said, ‘‘It’s just like 
opening an east window at sunrise 
when Lily Mae comes into the 
room.”’ 

That was why her mother was 
just a little worried when Lily Mae’s 
smile lost some of its brightness. 

‘What is wrong ?’’ she asked the 


child. 
“Nothing is really wrong, 
Mother. It’s just that the little 


girls here don’t seem to care to 
play with me. I don’t know their 
games, and they can’t understand 
when I tell them about my Amer- 
ican games.”’ 

‘‘Aren’t you and Cherry Blos- 
som friends ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, Cherry Blossom! I 
understand her words a little, but, 
best of all, she understands me. We 
have good times.’’ 
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THE FESTIVAL 
OF DOLLS 


By Florence B. Leaver 


‘“Why, here she is, now!’ 
Mother exclaimed, as she opened 
the door to admit a bright-eyed, 
black-haired little Japanese girl, 
carrying a doll that looked very 
much like herself. 

‘“‘O Cherry Blossom, I’m so glad 
to see you! It’s nice of you to come 
to play with me,’’ Lily Mae greeted 
her friend. 

The little girl bowed almost to 
the floor and flashed her white 
teeth in a pretty smile. She arose 
and held out her doll to Lily Mae. 
Lily Mae took the doll in her arms. 

‘*Come,’’ she said. ‘‘I have a 
doll too.”’ 

She led the way to a cupboard, 
opened it, and brought out her own 
doll. It had curly yellow hair and 
blue eyes. She held out her doll 
to Cherry Blossom, who seized it 
with little cries of delight. It was 
the first American doll that she had 
ever seen. 

‘*Dora is her name, Cherry Blos- 
som. Dora. Say it!” 

‘*Do-ra,’’ repeated the little girl. 
‘*Do-ra, like you.”’ 

They went off to play house, 
though Cherry Blossom was con- 
tent to spend most of the time just 
looking at Dora. 

Lily Mae’s father and mother 
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taught the Japanese 
children in a mission 
school. Lily Mae 
often went to 
the school too, 
though her 
mother taught 
her at home the 
things that she 
would have been 
learning if she had 
been in America. 
She had learned 
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back in America. 
are taking 
special pains wit1 
your _lette:, 
aren’t you, 
dear?’’ her 
mother re- 
marked. 
“It is a spe- 
cial letter, 
Mother, a_ secret 
letter. May I have 
just one secret let- 


many Japanese 


ter, Mother?’’ 


words too, but 
the Japanese 
children spoke 
So rapidly that she could not under- 
stand them well yet. 


The morning after Cherry Blos- 
som’s visit, Lily Mae went to school 


with her mother. She was sur- 
prised to see all the girls gathered 
together in an excited group 
around Cherry Blossom, who was 
talking so fast that her words fairly 
fell over one another. Lily Mae 
heard the word ‘‘Dora.’’ Cherry 
Blossom was telling her friends 
about Dora. 

When the girls saw Lily Mae 
they ran to her and almost smoth- 
ered her with questions. When 
could they see Dora? Would she 
bring Dora to the Festival of 
Dolls? 

That night at home Lily Mae 
wrote a letter. She did her very 
best writing, for the letter was go- 
ing to her former school-teacher 


Cherry Blossom held out her doll. 


Mother 
laughed. 

‘“Certainly, 
you may. Go ahead with your let- 
ter.”’ 

At last the day of the Festival 
of Dolls was only three days away. 
The Festival of Dolls is truly girls’ 
day in Japan. Cherry Blossom said 
that it was the very best day in all 
the year. Each Japanese family 
has special dolls that are kept put 
away year after year except on this 
day. Then all the dolls are brought 
out to be played with, and nearly 
every girl gets a new doll. No 
wonder the children were eager! 

Lily Mae was as excited as the 
Japanese girls, for she had a secret. 
Since the day that she had written 
the letter to her teacher in America, 
she had received several letters 
with her own name on the envelope. 
Every letter had made her eyes 
glow with happiness. 

When her father came home that 
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day, he had Tayo, a little neighbor 
boy, with him; and between them 
they carried a big wooden box. 

“Did you order something from 
America?’’? Father asked. 

I,’’ Mother answered. 

‘“*T did,’’ said Lily Mae, and her 
laughter bubbled over. ‘‘I’m glad 
it came in time for the Festival of 
Dolls.”’ 

Father drew out the nails that 
held the lid of the box in place, and 
Lily Mae unpacked it with many 
‘‘oh’s’’ and little squeals of delight. 

‘*Count them, Mother,’’ she cried 
gayly. ‘‘Are there twenty-five?’’ 

‘“Twenty-five!’’? said Mother, 
after a moment. ‘‘But what are 
vou going to do with twenty-five 
dolls? Where did you get them 
without money ?”’ 

‘“‘There were twenty-five girls in 
my grade at Lee School at home, 
and there are 
twenty-five 
girls in your 
mission lass, 
aren’t there? 
Well, I just 
suggested——’”’ 

course. 
Go on.”’ 

wrote to 
Miss Mary and 
told her how 
much Cherry 
Blossom loved 
Dora. I didn’t 
ask the  chil- 
dren to buy 
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new dolls. They could send old 
ones; but I just know that some of 
them sent the dolls that they loved 
best.”’ 

‘‘T think you had a splendid idea, 
Lily Mae,’’ said Father. 

‘“‘And I, too, dear,”’ 
Mother. 

The day of the Festival of Dolls 
came at last. Every little girl in 
that mission class received an 
American doll from Lily Mae’s own 
hands. How happy they were as 
they marched down the crowded 
streets in the grand parade, each 
carrying an American doll! Dora 
nestled happily in Lily Mae’s arms. 

A few days later, a big box was 
being packed in Lily Mae’s home. 
One little girl after another came, 
bringing a Japanese doll to be sent 
on a long journey far over the sea. 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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Would she bring Dora to the 
Festival of Dolls? 
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The Will and the Way 
CC7P°HE CREEK By Atice A. certainly 
must be full made me run fast,” 
after the heavy rains, Kathy,’’ said admitted Ben. ‘‘Look how muddy 
Ben Wilson to his sister one after- the water is.”’ 
noon as they left school together. ‘‘And how swiftly it runs!’’ ex- 
‘*Let’s go down and watch it.”’ claimed Kathy as she watched it AlN 
‘‘Let’s,’’ cried Kathy. ‘‘The air flowing between the steep banks of B —< 
is warm and I know where we can its narrow bed. mAs 
find some spring flowers. I’ll race ‘“Not any faster than I can run, < 
you!”’ though,’’? boasted Ben. ‘‘T know, 
They arrived at the little bridge because I’ve raced with it, and I 
that crossed the creek, laughing can beat it every time.”’ 
and breathless. ‘“That’s because you made up 4 
‘‘T nearly won,’’ exclaimed your mind to beat it,’’ said Kathy. 
Kathy when she could talk. ‘“Where there’s a _ will there’s 
, a way, you know. Oh, look, 
Wn Ben! Here comes a little 
4 ig WN thing like a boat.’’ 
(/ V al Kathy leaned over the rail- 
iiaicnsiitt J K ing and off went her hat. 
the center DL When she tried to catch it be- 
runs!” fore it touched the water, she at 
lost her balance and fell into A 
the creek with a little cry and di 
a loud splash. k 
The water whirled her 
about for a moment, and then k 
catching her in its current, K 
% carried her downstream as if 0 
she had been no more than a 
——~ leaf dropped from a tree. t 
~ Ben ran to the path that e 
> ~led along one side of the t 
ravine. How could he save @ 


Kathy? was the one thouglit 
in his mind. He could swim 
a little, but not well enough 
to plunge into that strong 
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His fingers clutched her skirt. 


current and bring Kathy to shore. 
All the time she was being carried 
downstream, and he had to run to 
keep up with her. 

‘There must be some way,”’’ he 
kept repeating. ‘‘I must save 
Kathy! O God, help me to think 
of a way!”’ 

Then there flashed into his mind 
the thought of a tree that had fall- 
en across the stream, a little far- 
ther down. If he could run fast 
enough, if he could get there first 
and have time to crawl out on the 
tree trunk before Kathy got there, 
he could seize her dress and pull 
her up onto the log. 
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Ben did not wait for more 
thoughts, but began instantly 
to put that one into action. 
He ran faster than he had 
ever run before. When he 
got to the fallen tree he 
scrambled out to the point 
where it seemed that Kathy 
would be swept under. The 
swift current was bearing her 
toward him. He gripped the 
log with his knees and clung 
to it with one arm. She was 
almost beneath him. His 
fingers clutched her skirt and 
held her while the water went 
rushing on. 

To get Kathy up onto the 
log was not easy, for, al- 
though she was not uncon- 
scious, she could not get hold 
of the tree to help herself. Fi- 
nally Ben succeeded in pulling her 
up. They sat still for a moment, 
resting; then crawled slowly back 
along the tree to the shore. Ben 
wrung some of the water out of 
Kathy’s dress, and they sat in the 
warm sunshine for a while, recover- 
ing from the adventure. 

‘*T tried to remember everything 
that Uncle Jim had told me about 
swimming,’’ said Kathy. ‘‘ But how 
did you ever think of coming to this 
tree to get me?’’ she asked. 

‘‘T knew there had to be a way 
to save you, and I prayed. Then I 
thought of this old tree, and raced 
for it, as fast as I could.”’ 

‘*Where there’s a will there’s a 
way. You proved it, Ben.”’ 
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WHAT THE Story HAs SAID 


Ted promised his father that he would 
not play again with the mischievous mem- 
bers of The Fearless Six. One night while 
his parents are gone he is coaxed by Nickie, 
leader of The Fearless Six, into accompany- 
ing them on a secret visit to a gypsy camp. 
Mrs. Gunther, the housekeeper, discovers 
Ted’s absence and reports it to his father 
the next morning. As Ted goes down to ad- 
mire the new safe his father has just had 
delivered, his father asks him where he was 
the night before. 


Part Two 


ADDY’S simple question, “Where 
were you just before bedtime?” 
struck Ted with the force of a blow, 
knocking his thoughts into a disordered 
jumble. Out of the jumble he fancied 
he could hear Nickie’s voice as it had 
come to him yesterday over the wire. 
Nickie had insisted that it was not neces- 
sary for Ted to begin keeping his prom- 
ise to his father right away; that one 
more time of fun with The Fearless Six 
would not matter at all. Nickie had 
coaxed and laughed so much that Ted 
had almost believed that there might be 
a tiny bit of truth in what he had said. 
So Ted had closed his ears to the prom- 
ise that had rung and rung, like a gentle 
bell, in his thoughts. He had gone with 
The Fearless Six, and as he went he had 
hoped that not even the drowsy ducks 
knew of his going. He had hoped, most 
of all, that Daddy would never find out 
about the broken promise; but now— 
oh, now the broken promise was follow- 
ing him right up! He was being asked 
disturbing questions. 


“Where were you, Son, just before 
bedtime last night?” asked Daddy 
again. 

Ted’s heart thumped uncomfortably. 
He struggled for a word of truth about 
last night’s adventure. Could he tell 
Daddy about the broken promise? Could 
he? No, he decided, he could not tell 
Daddy. He simply could not tell him; 
so, without looking up, he said, “‘I—oh, 
I was down by the duck pond for—for a 
while.” 

“That is only part of the truth,” Ted’s 
conscience told him ever so gently. But 
Daddy seemed satisfied, Ted noticed, 
with a twinge of conscience. Now Daddy 
was patting him on the shoulder. 

“IT told Mrs. Gunther that you could 
give a good account of yourself, Son.” 
How greatly Daddy trusted him! How 
much better to have told the whole truth 
at once! Ted stood staring at the carpet 
and wondering what to do, when once 
again he heard Mrs. Gunther speaking 
to Daddy. 

“My son was here this morning, and 
said that he was almost certain that he 
had seen Ted last evening on Arden 
road, with Nickie and his friends.” 

“I am sure that your son was mis- 
taken, Mrs. Gunther,” Ted heard his 
father say, “for Ted has just told me 
that he was here—down by the duck 
pond.” 

Once again a quick, sharp thought of 
regret struck Ted to the heart. Things 
were getting more and more tangled. 
He longed to run after Daddy and to tell 
him the whole truth, but confessing 
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would be dreadfully hard work now. 

Three days later, when Ted’s mother 
happened to be away from home, Nickie 
Blair slipped like a brownie through the 
privet hedge. 

“Hello, Ted,” he grinned. 
tricks?” 

Ted was embarrassed. Was Nickie 
there to coax him into some new ven- 
ture? Would Nickie have quite dared 
to come if he, Ted, had not opened the 
way for him to do so by going with The 
Fearless Six to the gypsy camp? But 
Nickie was jolly and friendly ; Ted liked 
Nickie. 

“T say, Nickie! 
ised my dad 

“T know,” said Nickie carelessly. “I 
was just passing and thought I’d say 
hello. I thought you’d like to see the 
underground tunnel that The Fearless 


“How’s 


Remember, I prom- 


They stole into the house by a side door. 
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Six are going to dig; it’s going to lead 
from under some bushes right into Echo 
Cave, then there’ll be two steps down. I 
brought a drawing; want to see it?” 

Ted, without thinking, reached an 
eager hand for the paper, just as a car 
turned in at the gate. 

“That’s my Dad!” exclaimed Ted in 
dismay. What should he do? His father 
had come home unexpectedly. Nickie 
could not run back across the lawn and 
through the hedge without being seen. 
It would be hard to explain things. 
Nickie must be hidden. Yes, things 
were getting more and more tangled, 
and all because, in the beginning, Ted 
had broken a perfectly good promise. 

“Nick, listen! We'll run up to the 
attic till Daddy goes into his study.” 
Like two small shadows, they stole into 
the house by a side door and up the 
stairs. 

A moment later Ted’s father came up 

the front steps. “I 
thought I caught a 


- glimpse of Teddy,” he 


said to the house- 
keeper. 

“You did, sir,” said 
that good woman. “I 
am sorry to tell you 
that Ted has _ just 
taken Nickie Blair to 
the third floor.” 

“T am sure that you 
ee are mistaken, Mrs. 
Gunther,” said Daddy 
patiently, “for Ted 
has given me his word 
of honor not to see 
Nickie.” 

“T saw them very 
plainly from the linen 
room, sir, and I 
thought that I ought 
to tell you,” she ex- 


plained. 


For a long moment 
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Ted’s father did not answer; then, “I 
shall wait in the summerhouse. Please 
do not tell Ted that I am at home.” 

It was not long before two little fig- 
ures appeared again at the side door. 
Nickie ran down the drive, and silently 
slipped through the privet hedge. A few 
minutes later Ted’s father called to him 
from the porch. 

“Who has been here, Son?” he asked, 
“T thought I saw a small boy running 
through the trees.” 

Ted thought quickly. Had Daddy 
guessed? Had he? A sudden happy 
impulse rushed upon Ted. Should he tell 
the whole story right there—about the 
gypsies, the slice of Cheshire cheese, 
the tunnel picture, the attic? No, he 
could not do that, he decided immedi- 
ately; for that would mean telling first 
about the broken promise. He could 
not bear to tell Daddy about that, Ted 
assured himself. Suddenly he remem- 
bered the grocer’s boy. That boy. was 
about Nickie’s size. 

“Tony was here this afternoon,” Ted 
answered. “He brought a basket of 
things for Mrs. Gunther.” 

At this Ted saw a strange hurt look 
creep into his father’s eyes. Why! What- 
ever could be wrong with Daddy all of 
a sudden? Perhaps it was a good thing 
that Daddy did not know about Nickie, 
Ted decided, because then he might look 
even sorrier. 

“I thought that the boy looked like 
Nickie Blair,” said Daddy quietly. 

Teddy’s thoughts were in a sorry 
jumble. He made a queer little rum- 
bling sound in his throat, just as though 
he had swallowed a bumblebee. 

“Oh, it—oh, it—wasn’t Nickie.” Oh, 
dear! he had not intended to say that, 
Ted told himself in dismay; it had just 
sort of slipped out. Yes, things were 
getting more and more tangled. It 
seemed as though, when once one began 
to tell things that were untrue, one had 
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to keep right on telling more untrue 
things in order to cover up the first ones. 
It was a sorry business; and where was 
it going to end? 

Ted, beginning to climb the stairs, re- 
membered how sorry Daddy had looked 
all of a sudden. Perhaps if he talked ‘o 
Daddy about the beautiful new safe, it 
would help to cheer him up. He went 
back to the porch and perched on the 
arm of his father’s chair. 

“Daddy, could you show me the com- 
bination of the safe now? You might 
want to ask me to open it for you some 
day.” 

Daddy did not answer for a moment. 
Then he said rather queerly, “I am not 
so sure, my lad, that I wish to teach you 
the combination of my safe.” 

Not teach him the combination! Per- 
haps he would not be allowed even to 
touch the shining dial; to turn it slowly 
this way and that, until the heavy door 
swung open. Perhaps he would never 


be allowed to help take care of Dad’s 


important papers, of Grandma Shelly’s 
pearls. Ted turned away to hide the 
sting of tears that threatened his eyes. 
Oh, what was the matter with every- 
thing? Even Daddy appeared aloof and 
strange. 

The next evening at sunset Ted spied 
a sudden red glare in the eastern sky. 
Was some one’s house afire? Too ex- 
cited to think of waiting to ask permis- 
sion, he broke through the privet hedge 
and ran like a rabbit down the road. 
The red glare proved to be only a brush 
fire near Three Corners, but at Three 
Corners Ted came suddenly upon The 
Fearless Six. 

“TI say, let’s do something exciting,” 
exclaimed Nickie, who seemed disap- 
pointed at the turn of events. 

“T know where there are some early 
apples—a whole treeful—just outside 
Judge Luce’s big gate,” suggested one 
of the six. 
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“Apples! Let’s go,’”’ urged Nickie, his 
small elfish face beaming. 
Ted broke away from The Fearless 


Six. Just because he had deliberately 
broken his promise to Daddy once, 
Nickie might think that he could coax 
him on a second venture. Now Nickie 
had caught up with him. 

“We’re going your way, Ted; might 
as well walk along with you.” Oh, yes, 
Nickie was friendly enough; that was 
one of the reasons why Ted liked him 
especially. 

They had come to Judge Luce’s tall 
brick gateway. High above them hung 
the first small, shy star of evening. 
Katydids called from every thicket. An 
eerie wind blew through the pines, set- 
ting them to swaying and moaning 
softly. Mystery hung in the air. It 
was the hour best loved by The Fearless 
Six for having fun—their own particu- 
lar sort of fun. 

Yes, there was the tree, heavy with 
early, yellow apples. It was a beautiful 
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“Come back, laddie,” he called to Ted. 


tree of rare apples, highly prized by 
the judge, who had tended it himself 
since it was a tiny sapling. The Fearless 
Six fell upon it ruthlessly, filling pockets, 
blouses, and caps with the fruit. 

Ted stood rooted to the ground, 
watching the boys in bewilderment. 
Why, this was stealing, real stealing! 
If this was the sort of thing that The 
Fearless Six sometimes did in their little 
evening rambles about the neighbor- 
hood, he did not want to belong to them, 
after all. Just then a car swung out of 
the big gate. In it sat Judge Luce him- 
self! 

“Here, boys,” he called with stern 
authority. “Step over here, every one of 
you; I want your names! Come back, 
laddie,” he called to Ted. “No running 
away now; you’ll have to face the music 
with the others.” 

Ted’s heart missed a beat. ““But—but, 
sir, I—I wasn’t stealing your apples. I 
didn’t touch a single one of them; hon- 
estly, I didn’t!” 
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“You were with the 
crowd that was steal- (os 
ing my apples, so it 
amounts to the same 


thing, my boy.” ‘ 
Amounts to the 
same thing! This was Hate 


teil... 


what grown folks 
meant when they used 
that long term, “cir- Ke 
cumstantial evidence,” 
the bewildered Ted 
reasoned. It really 
meant that sometimes 
things happen to make 
one appear guilty of 
something that one 
may not have done at 
all. Quite suddenly Ted 
remembered some- 


4) 


thing that his daddy zt 
had said: “If a boy 
plays with mischief- 
makers, sooner or later he will be 
thought a mischief-maker too.” That 
is just what had happened to him even 
though he had not taken an apple! 

Ted, his voice unsteady, gave his name 
to the judge and hurried toward home. 
As he stumbled along the darkening 
country road, one thought was upper- 
most: Judge Luce thought that he was a 
thief! What could he say to Daddy? 
How could he ever explain about this? 

By noon next day every house in 
Woodhill had heard the story of the 
apples. It came by telephone to Teddy’s 
house. His father called him into the 
library. “Son,” he said quietly, “you 
will have to pay with your own money 
for the apples that you took last night.” 

Ted lifted his voice in shrill protest. 
“But, Daddy, I didn’t touch an apple, 
not a single apple! I—I was just sort 
of standing with the others when the 
judge—O Daddy, you’ve got to believe 
me! You’ve just got to believe me!” 

“My lad,” said Daddy, choosing his 
words very carefully, “I wish that I 


“Dad, I didn’t touch one of Judge Luce’s apples.” 


might believe you. You can’t know how 
very much I want to believe you; but 
this time, when I want most of all to be- 
lieve you, I am not able to do so. For 
you have deliberately tried to deceive 
me three times this week.” 

“But this time—this time I am telling 
you the truth. Why, Daddy, I can give 
you my word of honor on it!” 

For a moment there was no sound in 
the big library save the ticking of the 
clock, but Ted was thinking hard. His 
word of honor! What had become of 
his word of honor during the last week? 
It had been broken into bits, all because 
he had broken a perfectly good promise 
in the first place. Next, he had had to 
tell a story, so he thought, to cover up 
his tracks. Afterwards, each story had 
been easier and easier to tell; and now 
—now, when he was telling the whole 
truth, Daddy could not believe him even 
though he wanted to so very greatly. 
Yes, it was easy enough to see why 
Daddy could not believe him now. 

Ted turned slowly and left the room. 
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The stairs creaked slightly, seeming to 
say: “My own dad thinks I’m a thief, a 
thief, a thief!” 

Under his door, Ted found a white 
envelope addressed to himself. Who 
could have sent him a letter? Perhaps, 
thought Ted in alarm, it was an order to 
go to jail! He opened the letter with 
unsteady fingers, but the first line sent a 
glow of happiness across his face. His 
eyes were shining like stars when he 
finished the page and shoved the letter 
into his pocket. 

Now Daddy would have to believe 
him, for here was proof! But he wanted 
Daddy to believe him without proof. 
More than anything else, he wanted 
that; more than anything else, he 
wanted his word of honor restored— 
completely mended. There was only one 
way, and that was to begin at the be- 
ginning. 

Ted found his father in the library. 
Telling the whole long story was hard 
work; but Ted, standing straight as a 
soldier, told it all, not even omitting the 
incident of the Cheshire cheese that he 
had taken without asking permission. 

“And, Dad,” he finished, “I’ve found 
out that telling stories doesn’t get a fel- 
low anywhere——” 

“Except into trouble, my boy,” in- 
terrupted Daddy. 

“And the great trouble is,’ continued 
Ted, “that after a while folks like your 
very own dad won’t believe you, even 
when you are telling the truth.” 

“Tell me this, Son,” said Daddy. “How 
did you happen to break your promise 
the first time?” 

Ted hesitated. Dad wanted only the 
truth, but would not that seem like tell- 
ing on Nickie? But Dad wanted the 
truth. 

“Nickie—Nickie said that one more 
time with The Fearless Six before I be- 
gan to keep my promise wouldn’t count.” 

“My boy,” said Daddy, “once we give 
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our word of honor on a thing, from that 
moment we are honor bound to keep it.” 

“ ‘Honor bound’ and ‘word of honor’ 
are sort of related, aren’t they?” asked 
Teddy. 

“They are like twin brothers.” 

Ted caught his father’s hand and 
looked at him steadily. 

“Dad, I didn’t touch one of Judge 
Luce’s apples.” His father looked 
steadily into his eyes. What was he see- 
ing there? Ted wondered. Pictures of 
the gypsy camp? a small boy cutting 
cheese? two small boys hiding in the 
attic? But Ted kept his gaze level. 

Then Daddy spoke: ‘My lad, I do be- 
lieve you; the truth is fairly shining out 
of your eyes!” 

“Then read this!” 
husky with happiness. 

Daddy, in some surprise, read: 
“My dear Ted: 

All the boys have assured me that you 
did not touch one of my apples. They also 
tell me that you were merely passing by on 
your way home when I drove out. I am 
sorry, my boy, that I was hasty in judging 
you. Having seen you with the crowd, I 
thought that you were one of them, as 
‘birds of a feather flock together’ you know. 

The boys have promised to break up their 
gang and join our new Aggie Club. They 
are going to learn to plant gardens and 


raise chickens and have their fun in broad 
daylight. 


Ted’s voice was 


Your sincere friend, 
Judge Luce.” 

Daddy’s face glowed with pride. “A 
fine bit of evidence, Son,” he said, put- 
ting an arm about Ted’s shoulder, “and 
a fine piece of news about the gang too. 
Since The Fearless Six really want to 
become good citizens, I am sure that all 
Woodhill will stand ready to help them. 
I, for one, will turn over my south quar- 
ter acre for a vegetable garden.” 

“Goody!” cried Ted. “I always did 
like Nickie.” 

“It will be a gratifying sight to see 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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USTLE, rustle, 

cheer up, cheer 
up!” sang the oak leaves, as the merry 
little breezes swayed them gently to and 
fro on a warm sunshiny day in late 
summer. 

Anne, who was sitting alone under 
the tree, did not seem to hear their 
sweet song. She was too lonesome to 
hear any song today, and yet she surely 
needed cheering up. 

Brother Jack had gone to the country 
for a week, and she had no one to play 
with. 

“Oh, I am so lonesome that I don’t 
know what to do! If only I had some 
one to talk to!” she said aloud. 

“Perhaps you would like to talk to 
me,” said the sweetest and the most 
velvety little voice that Anne had ever 
heard. 

Anne sat up very straight, and her 
blue eyes opened very wide. She looked 
all around, but could see no one. 

“Whoever can it be?” she thought. 

She heard a ripply little laugh. 

“Your eyes aren’t very sharp!” 

“T don’t believe they are,” said Anne, 
“for I can’t seem 
to see you. Where 
are you?” 

“T’m Mrs. Poly- 
phemus, and I’m 
resting the 
branch above your 
head.” 
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Mrs. Polyphemus 


By GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


“Whoever can it be?” 
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Anne looked up at the 
branch and saw the love- 
liest creature that she had ever seen. It 
looked like a great, big, golden-tan 
butterfly with beautiful blue spots on 
its wings, which were rose-and-gray- 
striped too. 

“Will you tell me again what your 
name is?” asked Anne. 

“Mrs. Polly-fee-mus,” answered the 
beautiful creature slowly. 

“Mrs. Polly-fee-mus,” Anne repeated 
after her. “You look just like a big 
butterfly to me.” 

“Yes, I do look a good bit like a 
butterfly, but I am a moth. The 
butterflies are cousins of mine; but 
if you knew me _ better, you 
would find me quite, quite dif- 
ferent from them,” said Mrs. Poly- 
phemus. 

“In what ways are you different?” 
asked Anne. 

“Well, in the first place, we moths 
hold our wings differently when we are 
not using them. I hold mine out 
straight from my body, like the wings 
of an airplane, or else I fold them close 
to my body. Butterflies stand their 
wings right straight up in the air, like 
this.” Mrs. Polyphemus raised her 
wings up till they stood straight above 
her body. 

“Is that the only way in which you 
are different from the butterflies?” 
asked Anne. 

“Oh, no. Do you see those 
two little feathery things on 
my head? Those are my 

feelers, or antennae (an- 

tén’-é).” 

stepped _ closer 
and looked at Mrs. Poly- 
phemus’ antennae, as siie 

waved them gently. 
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Mrs. Poly- 
phemus.” 


“They surely do look like little 
feathers,” said Anne. 

“Yes, mine are feathery, but some 
moths have threadlike feelers instead 
of feathery ones.” 

“Do butterflies have feathery anten- 
nae or those that look like threads?” 
inquired Anne. 

“Neither,” answered Mrs. Poly- 
phemus. “Their antennae look like base- 
ball bats; they grow bigger near the 


end. We say that they are club shaped.” 
“T see,” said Anne. Then she looked 
at the moth and asked, “‘Why don’t you 


come out into the sunshine and 
play?” 

“That is another way in which we 
moths are different from butterflies. 
They flit around all day in the sun- 
shine, while we usually rest all day. 
When it begins to grow dusk, we wake 
up. We work and play at night, and 
love the dark.” 

“Did you say that you work at 
night?” 

“Yes, I have work to do. I must lay 
eggs. I have laid about two hundred 
eggs already, and I must lay two or 
three hundred more. If you look care- 
fully on the under side of the leaves 
near you, you will find some of my 
eggs.” 

Anne looked and found some tiny, 
white eggs. They were almost round, 
and about as big across as the head of 
a pin. 

“Where are the rest of your eggs?” 
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“Oh, scat- 
tered them all 
over this big oak 
tree. I put some 
on that pussy wil- 
low tree over yon- 
der, and some on 
your mother’s lilac 
bush.” 

“How long before this egg will 
hatch?” 

“Six or seven days.” 

“My, but I’d like to see a baby moth!” 
exclaimed Anne. 

“My sister has three babies over here 
on this branch,” said Mrs. Polyphemus. 
“Come and see them.” 

Anne looked and looked, but she 
could not find the babies. “I can’t find 
any little moths,” she said. “All that 
I can see here are three little worms.” 

“Well, my dear, those little worms 
are the baby moths.” 

“Why, how strange!” 
Anne. 

The little worms paid no attention to 
Anne. They were very busy eating oak 
leaves. 

“Crunch, crunch, crunch,” went their 
mouths, as they nipped pieces right out 
of the leaves that they were on. 

“How fast they eat!” marveled Anne 
as she watched them. 
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“Yes, each worm 
will eat about one 
hundred leaves be- 
fore he is_ full- 
grown.” 

“How can he do 
that when he is so 
tiny?” asked Anne. 

“Oh, he will grow 
very, very fast. In 
ten days he will be 
ten times as heavy 
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do the babies 
change their suits, 
Mrs. Polyphemus?” 

“Sometimes only 
twice, and some- 
times as many as 
ten times. My own 
babies will change 
their suits five 
times.” 

“What will hap- 
pen when the last 


as he is now. He 
will eat until his 
skin is so tight that 
he cannot swallow another mouthful.” 

“Then what will he do?” asked Anne. 

“Just wait a minute,” answered Mrs. 
Polyphemus. “Perhaps I can find an 
older child and show you.” She flew 
from branch to branch, seeking. At 
last she called to Anne. 

“Come here, quickly!” 

Anne ran to the other side of the 
tree, and looked at the branch where 
Mrs. Polyphemus was sitting. She saw 
a beautiful big, pale-green worm. It 
had silvery lines on its sides and little 
green hairs in its back. It was very 
smooth and plump. 

“Watch carefully now. He is going 
to change his suit,” said Mrs. Poly- 
phemus. 

Anne watched. A tiny crack ap- 
peared in the back of the green worm’s 
pretty suit. The worm began to work 
his way out of it, and finally pulled it 
off over his head. There he was, in a 
brand-new, loose green suit. The old 
suit, which looked just like the worm, 
dropped to the ground. It still had the 
silver bars on the sides, the little green 
hairs on the back; and even the little 
feet were there. It looked exactly like 
the worm except that it was empty. 
Anne picked it up carefully. 

“T’ll save this to show to Jack when 
he comes home,” she said. “How often 


Ann found some tiny, white eggs. 


suit is so tight that 
not another bite 
can be swallowed?” 

“Then he will be full-grown, and it 
will be time for him to spin his cocoon.” 

“What is a cocoon?” inquired Anne. 

“A cocoon is a little house made of 
silk, in which the worm sleeps until he 
is ready to turn into a moth.” 

“Did you make a cocoon?” 

“Of course. It is down there among 
the leaves near those little shrubs. 
Come, I will show you.” 

Anne ran after the moth as she flew 
gracefully to a little bush near the 
fence. Sure enough, there lay Mrs. Poly- 
phemus’ old cocoon. It was made of 
golden-brown threads, fastened 
gether with a white plasterlike material. 

“I made this last fall,” said Mrs. 
Polyphemus. “When my last suit grew 
so tight that I couldn’t eat another bite, 
I crawled down those twigs. I took 
three leaves and spun some little silk 
threads to hold them together.” 


“These are the baby moths.” 
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“Can you make 
silk thread?” asked 
Anne breathlessly. 

“Yes, I can. I am 
really a wild silk 
moth.” 

“Are there tame 
silk moths too?” in- 
quired Anne. 

“Yes, my cousins 
in China are tame | 
sik moths. They 
make silk like that 
of | which your 
mother’s fine silk 


dress was made.” ; 

“Can people make silk dresses out of 
your silk thread?” 

“The people in America do not use 
the thread of wild moths; but in China 
the people make pongee and shantung 
silk, like the little dress that you have 


on, out of wild silk. The sun will soon 
be setting, so I must hurry if I am to 
tell you about making my cocoon. 

“T had two long tubes inside my body 
that made a sticky juice which looks 
something like glue. As soon as I pulled 
a thin stream of this juice out into the 
air, it hardened and made a fine silk 
thread. I spun silk threads in this way 
and wove them around and around till I 
was hidden in a little silken house. Next, 
I poured a white, milky plaster all 
through the silk to make it warm and 
waterproof. Then, I took off my suit, 
just as did the worm that you saw to- 
day. A little brown coat covered me, 


“He is going to change his suit.” 


The house in which the worm 
sleeps. 
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and I slept all win- 
ter. 

“Three days ago I 
awoke. My brown 
leather coat _ split 
open, and I tried to 
crawl out of my co- 
coon; but it was all 
sealed up, just as I 
had made it. Then 
something seemed to 
tell me to pour out 
some milky fluid 
upon the cocoon. I 
did so. That soft- 
ened the silk of my 
house, and I crawled out. See this little 
place where I came through.” 

Anne looked. In one end of the co- 
coon was a tiny hole about as big as 
the end of her little finger. 

“How did you get your pretty wings 
through that tiny hole?” she asked. 

“When I came through that hole, my 
body was long and thin, and my wings 
weren’t any larger than your finger 
nail; so, you see, I came through very 
easily. I climbed out upon one of the 
twigs of this bush. My blood began to 
circulate, and my wings grew and grew. 
In a very short time they were as big 
as they are now. I sat still until the 
air had stiffened and dried them; then 
I flew up into that tree.” 

The sun sank out of sight as Mrs. 
Polyphemus talked. It began to grow 
dusk. 

“IT must call Mr. Polyphemus. 
time for us to go to work.” 

Anne waited to hear Mrs. Poly- 
phemus call him, but not a sound did 
she hear. 

“He will be here in a moment now,” 
said Mrs. Polyphemus. 

Anne was amazed. “I didn’t hear you 
call him.” 

“Moths don’t call each other as peo- 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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°Hilda ‘MUO 


Today we honor all mothers, 
And I've tried the best that I could 
To show mine how much I love her, 
By being especially good. 


My present to her was my goodness ; 
So I didn’t grumble or pout, 

But twinkled my eyes, when I felt quite cross, 
Till some sunshiny smiles came out. 


I put things away in their places— 
My clothing and books and toys— 
And she kissed me, and said that my goodness 
to her 
Was the best of her Mothers’ Day joys. 
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BY JATTA 
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Cooxenes FOR Swatt Coors 
TAYLOR KEITH 


“Hello, girls,” said Mrs. Miller as 
she opened the door for Ann Beth and 
Daisy Dean. “Come right on out to the 
kitchen.” 

“Hello, Marjorie,” they called as she 
came in from the kitchen with her apron 
on. 

“Hello,” laughed Marjorie. 
ready, you see.” ; 

“What are we going to cook this time, 
Mrs. Miller?” asked Ann Beth. “You 
said that we would make something de- 
licious this time. I can hardly wait to 
see what it will be.” 

“I know,” said Daisy Dean as she 
peeped into the kitchen. “See, mixing 
bowls and spoons, measuring cup, flour 
sifter, and—yes, muffin pans! We’re 
going to make a different kind of muf- 
fin.” 

Mrs. Miller smiled. “No,” she said, 
“we shall use the pans, but we are going 
to make cup cakes in them instead of 


all 


muffins. Here is the recipe. Do you 
want to copy it now?” 

Cup Cakes 
2 tablespoonfuls but- 3 tablespoonfuls 


ter milk 
cupful sugar cupful flour 
1 egg yolk 34, teaspoonful bak- 
4 teaspoonful vanilla ing powder 
a pinch of salt 
Bake seven to ten minutes in a moderate 
oven. 
This recipe makes ten or more tiny cup 
cakes. 


While the girls copied the recipe, Mrs. 
Miller measured the butter and put it 
into the mixing bowl. 

“Now, Ann Beth,” she said, “stir and 
beat the butter until it is soft and 
creamy, then add the sugar, a little at 


a time. Beat well each time to keep 
the mixture smooth.” 

“Has this egg yolk been beaten 
enough?” asked Daisy Dean. “You told 
me to beat it slightly.” 

“That is just right, dear,” replied 
Mrs. Miller. “You may put it into the 
bow] now and take your turn at beating 
the cake batter.” 

“See, girls, I sifted and measured the 
flour onto this piece of waxed paper. 
Now we shall add the baking powder 
and the salt to the flour, and sift again. 
Marjorie, you may pour the milk and 
the flavoring into this cup. Now we 
add a little flour and then a little milk 
to the mixture in the bow], then a little 
more flour and a little more milk, until 
it is all in.” 

“Ts it my turn to beat now, Mother?” 

“Yes, dear, you may beat now; for 
one secret of a light, fine-grained cake 
is plenty of beating.” 

“May I fill the pans, Mrs. Miller?” 
Daisy Dean asked. 

“Yes, dear, fill them about half full of 
the cake batter and put them into the 
oven. While they are baking, we shall 
make the icing. It is called: 

Seven Minute Icing 
1 unbeaten egg white 14 teaspoonful bak- 
22 cupful sugar ing powder 


8 tablespoonfuls cold 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
water 


“This quantity will ice one medium- 
sized cake, or it will ice your small cup 
cakes all over.” 

“Mother, will you make the icing this 
time and let us watch you?” asked Mar- 
jorie. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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DF PARTMENT 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


Wee Wisdom readers? 


Have you written a story or a poem that you would like to share with other 
We should like to publish something from each one of 
you. We can use only your own original work. If you have never had anything 
published in the Young Authors’ department, write the very best poem or story 
you can and send it to us. We shall use as many as we can. 


THE EDITOR. 


May, 19382 


May 
By JAMES WHEATON (10 years) 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Flowers are bursting into bloom. 
May is here; May is here! 
Birds are singing in the tree, 
“Cheerily, cheerily, cheer!” 


Hepatica 
By VIRGINIA WALTON (11 years) 
Niles, Mich. 
Hepatica peeped through the mossy 
ground, 
She looked and listened, but heard no 
sound. 
The trees stood still in their mantles 
of green, 
Not even knowing that they were seen. 


The ground was covered with dead 
leaves brown 

That King Autumn had lost from his 
crown. 

Hepatica blinked in the clear spring 
light, 

And rejoiced in the sunshine, warm and 
bright. 


My Vacation 
By MEROY JEAN TOPHAM (7 years) 
San Jose, Calif. 
I went to a camp in Big Basin on my 
vacation. I went with a group of little 


girls. My aunt was up there. She was 
the camp nurse. We ate outside and 
sang when we had finished. We had 
partners, and one washed and one wiped 
the dishes. We slept outside under the 
big tall trees. 

Early in the morning the squirrels 
ran up the trees, and the woodpeckers 
pecked on the trees. The field mice 
came and took my soap. 

We had a camp fire right after we did 
our dishes. We gave plays and sang 
songs. I had a nice time up there, and 
wish I were there now. 


Lady Arbutus 
By Mary SHERMAN (9 years) 
New York, N. Y. 
Lady Arbutus is a dainty thing; 
She comes out in early spring; 
She hides underneath the leaves, 
While a pretty crown she weaves. 
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Lazy Dreams 
By STANLEY LEE (9 years) 
Lake Burien, Wash. 


It’s easy to drift 
With the current swift; 
Just to lie in your boat and dream. 
But in Nature’s plan 
It takes a great man 
To rew his boat upstream. 


The Capture of Chubby 
By IRENE G. ARCHER (10 years) 
Moran, Kans. 


I am a baby elephant, and my name 
is Chubby. I am the smallest elephant 
in our herd. My mother is -the queen 
and my father is the king. Oh, how 
I do long to be as big as my father! 

The jungle where I was born is very 
large and is in Africa. One day I had 
a real adventure. There were some 
ivory hunters in the jungle. Of course 
I did not have any tusks, but my fa- 
ther did. You see, he was much larger 
than I, but I did not consider that any 
reason why I could not have tusks. 

We were all in the herd when the 
older elephants began to feel uneasy. 
Of course the smaller ones did not know 
that the ivory hunters were near. 

Then came the trouble. All the little 
elephants had to stay back while the 
older ones charged. The little ones were 
all alone when something came that 
looked like a man, as my mother calls 
them. He took me, but paid no atten- 
tion to the others. He put me on a 
ship and brought me to a place called 
New York. He placed me in what is 
called a zoo. 

I knew that I had been captured and 
should never see my home again. I was 
very sad, but I realized that -it would 
never do to be like that, so I made up 
my mind to be happy. I made so many 
children laugh that soon it was easy for 
me to be happy. 
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My Prayer 


By BEATRICE and ANNETTE CLEMENTS 


(9 and 12 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 
God is my guide all the day, 
At every step of the way. 
The glowing light that shines within 
Reflects out, about, and back again. 


The burning light is just a spark 
That leads us through the thickest dark. 
My life’s lamp will shine still more, 

A gleam of welcome at my door. 


A New Nest 
By RosE Marco (12 years) 

Cleveland, Ohio 

A new nest has been built in cur cherry 

tree, 

In it is something interesting to see; 

There lay four little eggs of blue, 

I can guess who lives there. Can you? 


— tL 


Our Sister, Anna Lou 
By DoroTHY SCHLIPF (9 years) 
Forest, 
A little face outlined with blonde curls, 
Teeth as white as so many pearls, 
A little nose not too large or too small, 
And tottering feet that seem ever to 
fall; 
Eyes as blue as the sky so fair, 
That seem to sparkle everywhere, 
With lips of cherry red, 
Always ready for the good-night kiss 
and bed— 
That’s Anna Lou, our little curlyhead. 


At Night 
By CaRoL M. KANE (8 years) 
New York, N. Y. 
I lay me down to sleep at night, 


I’ll wake to see God’s glorious light. 
Then I will work and help the right. 
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SING SONG BIRD 


By L. Mitchell Thornton 


Sing song bird on a cherry tree spray, 
How I welcome your rollicking lay! 
Dancing, fluttering, flying so high, 
Do you belong to the earth or sky? 
Proud as a mandarin, gay and free, 
Sing song bird in the top of the tree. 


Sing song bird to a cherry twig cling, 
As brave and happy as any king. 
The sun is bright and the day is long, 
And ever merrily rings your song. 
Brown as a puffball, plump as a bee, 
Sing song bird in the top of the tree. 


Sing song bird on a cherry tree bough, 
All the orchard belongs to you now. 
Flitting, twittering, caroling clear, 
For the rose to see, the grass to hear. 
Heart of the summer you bring to me, 
Sing song bird in the top of the tree. 
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MuyLLawrene 


Brightly, but not too fast 


. Ring a-round the May - pole, Wind it with rib - bons gay; 
. Now we crown our May queen, Wreathe her with gar-lands gay; 


[ 


2 7 
All in a ring as we mer-ri- ly sing, “Hail to the month of May.” 
Tribute we bring as we lov-ing-ly sing, “Hail to the queen of May.” 


REFRAIN 


’Tis May Day, ’tis May Day! Won-der- ful, won-der-ful play day! 


— 
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Soft Answers 
LESSON 5, May 1, 1932 


People who are truly great are usually 
known for some particularly strong, 
outstanding quality of character. We 
shall take Charles Lindbergh to illus- 
trate our meaning, for all of you know 
of his achievements. We knew him 
first for his bravery in making his lone 
flight across the Atlantic. Later we 
came to know and to admire him for his 
other fine qualities. Long ago there 
lived a man named Solomon, who be- 
came known for one quality of charac- 
ter, wisdom. He gave us the Golden 
Text for today’s Bible lesson, “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath; but a 
grievous word stirreth up anger.” You 
will find the text of the lesson in Gen- 
esis 26 :12-25. 


The story given in the Bible lesson 
is the story of Isaac’s experience in lo- 
cating a new home for himself and his 
servants and his herds. Years before 
Isaac was born, his father, Abraham, 
had lived in the land to which Isaac had 
now come, and had dug many wells there 
to supply water for his herds. The 
people who lived in the land had dis- 
liked having Abraham there and had 
filled his wells with dirt and stones. 
Isaac began to redig the old wells. When 
he had finished digging the first well, 
the herdsmen of Gerar came to him and 
said, “The well is ours.” Isaac must 
have known that, “a soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath; but a grievous word 
stirreth up anger’; for he left the well 
and dug another one, that his herds 


might enjoy fresh water. The herds- 
men of Gerar came and claimed the 
second well also. 

Did Isaac get angry and refuse to 
give up the second well? No, he gave 
up that one and began patiently to dig 
another. Perhaps the herdsmen of 
Gerar felt ashamed of having been so 
selfish, for they did not claim the third 
well. Isaac and his family and his serv- 
ants settled there and made for them- 
selves happy homes. 

Had Isaac fought for the first well, 
he would probably have caused the 
herdsmen of Gerar to hate him, and his 
life there would have been very un- 
pleasant. When they found out that he 
was not going to fight back, they lost 
interest in fighting. 

You will find it interesting to see how 
many times you can use Isaac’s way of 
settling little difficulties: 

A soft answer turneth away wrath; 
but a grievous word stirreth up anger. 


The Twins Learn 


Their Lesson 
LESSON 6, May 8, 1932 


Our Bible story for today is the story 
of twin brothers, Jacob and Esau, the 
sons of Isaac. You will find the lesson 
in Genesis 25:27-34. This story has in 
it two lessons, based on the acts of these 
two boys. 

Esau was his father’s favorite son. 
Jacob was very dear to his mother. 
Both boys had many fine, manly quali- 
ties, but they also had many things to 
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learn. The story of Esau teaches us the 
lesson of temperance. When we hear 
any one speak of temperance, we im- 
mediately think of one who does not 
drink alcoholic beverages. Drinking is 
only one way of being intemperate. 
Esau was intemperate in his eating. 
Food meant so much to him that he 
promised to give Jacob his birthright 
if he would give him food. His father’s 
blessing was his birthright. 

We think this is very foolish, but 
think a minute and see if you have never 
eaten so much ice cream, cake, candy, 
pie, or any other food that it has made 
you ill? One can be intemperate in his 
eating as well as in his drinking. God 
expects us to be temperate in all things, 
for only by using good judgment in all 
things can we become strong, intelli- 
gent, successful men and women. 

Jacob’s story is quite different from 
that of Esau. Perhaps Jacob was 
wiser than Esau. At least he showed 
greater wisdom in some things. 

Jacob’s story teaches us that we should 
not use our minds to take advantage of 
those who are younger or slower in 
thinking than we are. The boy who 
would offer a younger child candy or an 
ice cream cone for an agate marble or 
a pocketknife would 
be acting as Jacob Jacob and Esau. 
acted. Jacob found 
that one wrong act leads to 
another. The lesson for next 
Sunday tells the story of the 
second wrong act. 

The story, “Ted’s Word of 
Honor,” shows how easy it is 
to make the second mistake 
after one has made the first 
one. Are you reading it? 

A thought that will help us 
to avoid the mistakes that 
Jacob and Esau made is: 


The Spirit of honesty and 


wisdom guides me. 
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Writing Our Stories 
LESSON 7, May 15, 1932 


Take your Bibles now and turn to 
the 28th chapter of Genesis. Read 
down to the 18th verse. This gives an- 
other very interesting chapter in the 
story of Jacob’s life. The life of each 
one of us makes a story. You write 
the story of your life by your thoughts, 
your words, and your acts, just as | 
write the story of my life by my 
thoughts, my words, and my acts. 

Jacob wrote some very beautiful 
chapters in the story of his life, and he 
also wrote some chapters that were 
ugly, showing him to be dishonest and 
unkind. Last week we read his first 
chapter on dishonesty: he took advan- 
tage of his brother Esau’s craving for 
food and made Esau promise to give 
him their father’s blessing. This dis- 
honest act led to another one. Before 
Jacob could take Esau’s blessing he had 
to tell an untruth to their father, Isaac, 
who was blind. He told Isaac that he 
was Esau so that Isaac would give him 
Esau’s blessing. One wrong act leads 
to another. 

In the Bible story for today Jacob 
writes a beautiful chapter in the story 

of his life. 

Isaac blessed Jacob and sent 
him on a long journey. Night 
overtook Jacob before he 
completed his journey, and 
he placed a stone under his 
head and lay down to sleep. 
While he was asleep he had 
a beautiful dream in which 
he saw a ladder reaching 
from earth to heaven. An- 
gels were going up and 
down the ladder. In his 
dream Jehovah told Jacob 
that He would give him the 
land in which he then was 
for his home. 
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The lesson for us in this story 
is that, even though we 
make mistakes and write un- 
happy chapters in the story 
of our life, God is always 
ready to forgive us and to 
let us try again to be 
strong and honest and 
brave. 

A helpful thought for this 
week is: 

I write a beautiful life 
story by thinking true, lov- 
ing thoughts. 


Endin2 Quarrels 
LESSON 8, MAY 22, 1932 


In the lesson for May 8 
we learned how a very famous quarrel 
was started. Jacob and Esau each 
planted seeds of distrust and hatred in 
the heart of the other. Esau was greedy, 
and Jacob took advantage of him. Each 
came to dislike and distrust the other. 

Through the Bible story for today we 
learn another lesson from these boys. 
We learn how to stop quarrels. Of 
course quarrels should never be begun, 
but if they are we should do our best 
to end them. 

You will find the Bible lesson for to- 
day in Genesis 33:1-11. 

When Jacob and Esau first quarreled 
they were young boys living at home 
with their parents. After the quarrel 
Jacob went far away into another coun- 
try to live. There he met a man, Laban, 
who was as dishonest with him as he 
had been with Esau. 


Laban agreed to let Jacob marry his 
daughter Rachel if Jacob would work 
for him seven years. This Jacob gladly 
did, for he loved Rachel. When he had 
worked the seven years Jacob found 
that Laban, by a trick, had given his 
daughter Leah to him in marriage in- 


Joseph, the 
dreamer. 
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stead of his daughter Rachel. 

Jacob was learning that one 
must act fairly if he would 
have others act fairly with 
him. 

However, Laban permitted 
Jacob to work seven more 
years for Rachel. Then Jacob 
decided to take his wives and 
his children and go back to his 

father’s old home. 

As Jacob neared his old home 
he saw Esau coming. He feared 
Esau because he had been dis- 
honest with him, but he took the 
first step toward making up the 
quarrel that he and Esau had 
had: He went out to meet Esau, 
and his family followed. 

Esau saw Jacob coming and ran to 
meet him. The two brothers forgave 
each other and became friends. 

If we would be friends with those 
who have quarreled with us, we must be 
willing to forgive, and we must want 
them to forgive us. This will help to 
end quarrels. 

A helpful thought for the week is: 

I forgive others, and they forgive me. 


ch 


We Guard Our Lips 
LESSON 9, MAy 29, 1932 


Our lesson for today gives us a story 
about Joseph. You will find the story 
in Genesis 38:1-11. 

Have you noticed that the Bible les- 
sons for this month are parts of a con- 
tinued story? You haven’t? Look back 
over them, and you will see that the 
first lesson was about Isaac. The next 
told how his twin sons, Jacob and Esau, 
quarreled; then we learned the love 
story of Jacob and Rachel. In the les- 
son for last Sunday Jacob and Esau 
made up their quarrel. Today a new 
character is introduced into the story: 
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Isaac’s grandson, Joseph, is a boy of 
seventeen in the Bible story for today. 

Joseph was a fine, strong lad, and his 
father, Jacob, sent him out with his 


brothers to feed the flocks. Joseph was 
a dreamer. One day while in the field 
with his brothers he told them of a 
dream that he had had in which they 
all had been binding the grain into 
sheaves. In the dream, the sheaves of 
the brothers bowed to the sheaf of 
Joseph. The brothers said that the 
dream meant that they were to bow 
down to Joseph, and they were very 
angry. Later on in the story of Joseph, 
we find that his dream came true. 

In the lesson for today we are not 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer 
for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick: 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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concerned so much about the truth of 
the dream as we are about Joseph’s 
wisdom in telling his dream to his 
brothers. Evidently the dream came to 
Joseph to tell him what would happen 
later in his life, but if he had been wise 
he would have kept the dream to him- 
self. For by telling it he caused his 
brothers to dislike him. 

The lesson this story has for us is that 
it is not always wise to talk. For in- 
stance, if you feel sure that you have 
made the highest grade in your class, 
it is not always wise to tell your class- 
mates so. 

A thought for the week is: 

I put a guard upon my lips. 


May 
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ALL ABOARD, BOOSTERS! 

The Good Words Booster Ship is all 
ready to sail on its monthly voyage. 

“Where shall we go this time?” asks 
a Booster from New York. 

“Oh, ho! We’re off for the island 
of Love, to visit the fair village of 
Friendship Town,” cries our jolly Cap- 
tain Speak-no-Evil. 

“Why is it, dear Captain, that we al- 
ways find our way quickly and safely 
across the ocean?” asks a fair little girl, 
holding tight to the Captain’s hand. 

“Why, my dear, have you forgotten 
about the guiding Spirit that is within 
each one of us to help us guide and 
direct our ship?” 

“Do you mean the Christ Spirit that 
dwells in our hearts?” she asks. 

“Of course,” the Captain answers, 
shaking his head earnestly. “By day 
we have the sun of wisdom to guide us, 
and by night, the star of hope, but the 
Spirit of the Christ dwells always within 
our hearts. He tells us what is right 
and what is wrong, how to do difficult 
tasks, and He helps us to overcome the 
winds of anger or careless words. 

“But here we are already at Friend- 
ship Town, and there is Grandmother 
Memory waiting to greet us. I think 
she has a story for you.” 

“A story, a _ story,” clamor the 
Boosters as they hurry ashore; for 
Grandmother Memory is quite a favor- 
ite of theirs. 

“A story, my dears?” She laughs. 
“Of course. What shall it be about?” 
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GOOD WORDS 
CLUB 


“Tell us about Friendship Town,” 


they beg. “How does it happen to have 
such a queer name?” 

Grandmother Memory begins—— 

But dearie me, we shan’t have any 
room left for your letters if I tell you 
Grandmother Memory’s story now. We 
shall have to wait until next month for 
it. Remind me, and I’ll write about it 
the very first thing. 

Now for our invitation to new mem- 
bers. Any child under fifteen years of 
age, who wishes to speak only good 
words and to radiate joy (to say noth- 
ing of taking an interesting sea voyage 
each month through our’ Booster 
pages), may join our club by writing 
to the secretary, Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., 
for an application blank. 

Members are expected to keep the 
club pledge, given on the application 
blank; to report once a month to the 
secretary for four months; and to say 
The Prayer of Faith for those whose 
names are listed for prayers. You may 
have your name placed on this list at 
any time, and you may have your name 
on the list for correspondents once. 

Our Booster pin is a replica of the 
three wise monkeys. Members may 
purchase pins for twenty-five cents 
apiece, or earn them as follows: join 
The Good Words Booster Club and send 
in four monthly reports, also send in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom maga- 
zine besides your own. 
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Pattie could be a citizen of Friend- 
ship Town now. But you’ll hear more 
of that next month. 

Dear Boosters: I realize more each day 
what good our club has done me. I have 
a rather high temper, and not long ago I 
thought I was angry with a girl. I started 
to say something that was not nice about 
her, but I thought of The Prayer of Faith. 
Now the girl and I are the best of friends. 
So you see what our club has done for me. 
—Pattie Cameron Bowen. 


Bobby Ley has proved that the Christ 
Spirit within him helps him no matter 
what his need may be. 

Dear Wee Wisdom Editor: One day when 
I was six years old and going to school in 
Phoenix, I snuffed a button up my nose. 
It happened during story hour. I held my 


hands cupped over my nose and mouth, and 
during an exciting part of the story I 
snuffed the little shirt button that I had 
in my hands up my nose. 

I blew my nose, but the button would 
not come out, so I raised my hand and told 


the teacher. She sent me right away to 
the school nurse. After trying to get the but- 
ton out the nurse called my daddy. He told 
her to take me at once to a nose specialist. 
When we got to his office, he was operating 
at the hospital, so we rushed there. While 
the nurse went to the surgery to see how 
soon the doctor could take me, I sat down 
in the waiting room and looked 
around. I saw a big statue of 

Mary with the baby Jesus in 

her arms. Right then the 

thought came to me to ask 

Him to get that button 

out. No sooner had I 

done so than I blew my 

nose gently, and there was 

the button! Wasn't I 

foolish not to think of prayer in the first 
place ?—Bobby Ley. 


Many Boosters share their maga- 
zines with their classmates. 

Dear Secretary: I took the November is- 
sue of Wee Wisdom to school. The teacher 
read Blanche’s Corner, “Thankful Coralee,” 
and “The Stamp Club, Limited” to our 
class. The children liked the stories. I 
have improved in school work by using 
The Prayer of Faith. I like the puzzles 
very much, and I find the Booster club 
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stories and letters all very interestin:. 

On New Year’s Day I went to a friend's 
house. My mother had never before lt 
me cross the avenue by myself, but I tod 
dear God to watch over me, and He dd 
watch over me. I crossed the avenue 
safely.—Baila Cohen. 


Glenn is making real progress with 
his Booster pledge. 

Dear Secretary: I have tried to speak 
good words and to be courteous. This is 
my first month of being a Booster. It has 
helped me to gain more friends at school. 
I think in a few more months I shall be 
speaking more kindly words at home. I 
am trying to learn the prayer, and I think 
I shall have a new member in a little while. 
—Glenn Stevens. 

We can tell from Rubye’s letter that 
she leads a very active and interesting 
life. 

Dear Secretary: I am sending in my ap- 
plication blank with this letter. I will try 
very hard to keep the pledge. I have taken 
Wee Wisdom for three years and have 
liked it more and more every year. I like 
to write letters and to receive them. I am 
secretary of a club in school. The other 
day we had a club play for charity. We 
made a lot of money, and gave it all for 
the Chinese babies. 

I liked the story, “The Stamp Club, 
Limited,” very much because I collect many 

wonderful stamps. I have a 
stamp from every coun- 
try in the world. I also 
have some money from 
foreign countries. I am 
trying to earn my pin. 
—Rubye Sheehan. 


Ruth is letting the Christ Spirit 
within guide her, just as the Cap- 
tain said in the secretary’s report. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep the 
pledge. I think the Good Words Booster 
Club is a great thing. It teaches us to do 
what is right. I am glad that I have joined. 
I have learned to do things quickly, and 
to do what is right—Ruth Realsen. 


Here is a report from another Boos‘er 
club. Best wishes for a successful voy- 
age, Kathryn. 

Dear Secretary: Today we are celebrat- 
ing the first birthday of our Good Words 
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Booster Club at Racine. We have invited 
our new Unity Center leader and feel that 
she is one of us. I am inclosing application 
blanks which will permit our club to set sail 
on a voyage on the stout Booster boat. We 
are acquainted with the jolly captain, Speak- 
no-evil, and look forward to a splendid trip 
over the sea of See-no-evil.—Kathryn Fox- 
well. 

God is Merle’s health; she “can’t be 
sick.” 

Dear Secretary: I am a new member of 
the club, and try to use only good words. 
I had a bad earache one day, so I took out 
a Wee Wisdom to look at it. The first letter 
on the Booster’s page was from a girl who 
had some blisters on her arm. She said 
The Prayer of Faith and was helped, so I 
said the prayer and was helped. too. 

This year I gave Wee Wisdom to two 
friends for birthday presents, and they both 
liked it as well as I do. I am making a 1932 
Wee Wisdom box to keep my magazines in, 
so they will be nice enough at the end of 
the year to give to some one else.—Merle 
Ogg. 


If you are very busy speaking good 
words and radiating joy, the month will 
pass before you know it, and I’ll be with 
you again to tell you Grandmother 
Memory’s story of how Friendship 
Town got its name. 

Cheerio. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Junior Sawdy: prayers for health, suc- 
cess in his school work, and to have a good 
disposition; William Kramer: prayers; 
Marcia Hall: prayers to control her temper; 
Ada Marta Anderson: prayers for success 
in her arithmetic lessons; Edna Mae 
Phillips: prayers; Lavina Campbell: 
prayers to overcome fear; Oscar Carlson: 
prayers for health for himself and his fa- 
ther, and for success in his school work; 
Martha Moore: health for her mother, and 
for herself success in school work; Alice 
Zadina: prayers; Garfield Bingham: 
prayers; Mary Elizabeth Singleton: suc- 
cess in her school work; Beulah Vie Foster: 
prayers that she may like her music les- 
sons and her piano practice, and may con- 
trol her temper and not use slang; Edgar 
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F. Niday: prayers; Elizabeth Hendricks: 
prayers for success in her lessons, and 
health for herself and her sister Jean; 
Florence E. Mitchell: prayers for health; 
Ivy Mickelson: prayers for her mother’s 
health, and prosperity for her family; 
Gertrude Lee Williams: prayers to pass 
her examinations and to succeed in keep- 
ing the club pledge; David Rawson Hill: 
prayers; Maud Richards: health and work 
for her grandfather. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Dora Caley (9 years), 610 Pine St., Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada; June Grierson, Ques- 
nel, B. C., Canada; Marie Manire, Philo- 
math, Oregon; Helen Louise Raber, 812 
Indiana St., Lawrence, Kans.; Mary Eliza- 
beth Singleton, 329 Fair St., Springfield, 
Ohio; Annette Phillips, Gould, Ark.; 
Junior Sawdy (9 years), 922 W. 25th St., 
Erie, Pa.; David Rawson (8 years), 27 
Golden Hill, Milford, Conn.; Jack Van 
Gilder (9 years), 1019 Dunton St., Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska; Evelyn (14 years), Viola (12 
years), William (10 years), Elmer (7 
years), Marguerite (5 years) Kramer, 
4549 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.; Earl 
(11 years) and Robert (7 years) Schade, 
4547 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.; Anna 
Frankle, 2235 Gleason Ave., The Bronx, 
N. Y.; Jeannette Wood (12 years), Atta- 
pulgus, Ga.; Mary Alice Jones (12 years), 
Amsterdam, Ga.; Kathleen Ivery (12 
years), Attapulgus, Ga.; Mary Afton, 138 
Monte Creata Ave., Oakland, Calif.; Ruth 
Gibson, 64 Elizabeth St., Dansville, N. Y.; 
Ima Jean Edwards (10 years), 1714 W. 
Maple, Denton, Tex.; Frances L. Leichty, 
Route 1, Boonville, N. Y.; Jane Mason, 
Route 3, Mt. Morris, N. Y.; Ruth Houk, 
Route 6, New Castle, Ind.; Ivy Mickelson 
(9 years), 525 Craigflower Rd., Victoria, 
B. C., Canada; Mary Larder, 323 Laurel 
St., Ashland, Oregon; Helen Tharp (12 
years), Davenport, Ark.; Deloris (12 
years) and Beulah (9 years) Benner, Box 
603, Bainbridge, Ohio; Jacqueline Congo 
(8 years), Box 97, Howard, R. I.; Percy 
Maddux, 1073 19th St., San Pedro, Calif.; 
Dorothy Margaret Clement, 16 Reginald, 
St. Velindre, Aberavon, Glam., Wales, 
Great Britain; Beverly A. Robbins (12 
years), 26 Maud St., Torrington, Conn.; 
Alberta Rucker, 448 Ninth Ave. N., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Ola Woods (10 years), 1011 
West Chestnut, Denton, Tex. 
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Jottings for the Grown-Ups 


In March, 1931, “Holy Bread,” 
by Zelia M. Walters, a story based 
on a true incident, was published in 
Weekly Unity. This story was so 
enthusiastically received that we de- 
cided to publish it in booklet form, 
and this booklet is now ready for 
distribution. If you have a friend 
whom you wish to interest in prac- 
tical Christianity, Holy Bread will 
meet your need. It is priced at ten 
cents for a single copy, or five cents 
each on orders of twenty copies. 


Truth students everywhere are 
asked to join Silent Unity each 
morning at eleven o’clock in prayer 
for enduring world peace. This is 
the statement that is being used: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 


A reduction has been made in the 
price of the book, Selected Studies, 
by Imelda Octavia Shanklin. The 
price of the cloth-bound copy is now 
$1 instead of $1.50. The paper- 
bound copy has been reduced from 
75 cents to 50 cents. 


“Now that I have the Metaphysi- 
cal Bible Dictionary I understand 
many a passage in the Bible that 
before was a mystery to me. In 
fact, the Bible seems almost like a 
new book, now that I am able to in- 
terpret it metaphysically. I con- 
sider the ten dollars that I spent for 
the Bible Dictionary the best invest- 
ment that I have ever made.” We 
rejoice in this comment from a 


Unity reader, which is character- 
istic of the way in which the book 
is being received. With its rich 
fabrikoid binding and its gilt edges, 
the Metaphysical Bible Dictionary 
is a beautiful book. 


The Unity Viewpoint, our explan- 
atory booklet that is sent free to 
adults, with new subscriptions to 
Unity periodicals, is now in its 
second edition. The purpose of this 
booklet is to help new subscribers 
to understand the terms and the 
methods referred to in Unity litera- 
ture. The Unity Viewpoint, ac- 
companying a gift subscription, 
— doubles the value of your 
gift. 


The 1932 session of the Unity 
Training School opens May 2 at 
Unity Farm, and present indica- 
tions point to a large enrollment. 
There will be six terms of one 
month each, and classes will be con- 
ducted five days in each week. Those 
who register early make it easier 
for the management to plan for the 
period of their attendance. A folder 
giving full information will be sent 
upon request. 


We are glad to announce that two 
more of our books have been trans- 
lated into foreign languages: Les- 
sons in Truth, by H. Emilie Cady, 
can now be obtained in Spanish, 
and The Sunlit Way, by Ernest C. 
Wilson, in German. The price of 
each of these books is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Red Gets a Code Message 


cc" T* HE WAY the weeds grow in that 
garden is fierce,” said Chink, as 


the Spartans sat together in the 
school yard eating their lunch. ‘When 
I came by there this morning, it looked 


. as though a thousand weeds had popped 


up overnight.” 

“We'll have to take our hoes and go 
after them right after school this af- 
ternoon,” said David. 

“Oh, shucks!” Red protested. “I 
thought we were going to get up a base- 
ball team tonight.” 

“Let’s do that first,” Kegs urged. “It 
won’t take long. There are seven of 
us. We need only two 
more.” 

“But there isn’t any too 
much time to work in the 
garden after school,” pro- 
tested Coralee. 

“We can’t waste any time 
on baseball,” added Cousin 
Bob. 

“Don’t you and Coralee 
want a baseball team?” 
Chink asked. 

“Of course we do,” Cor- 
alee answered. “But how 
are we going to get the 
money to buy gloves and a 


“Hi, Red!” 


in one night,” Red persisted stoutly. 

“They almost took it last night,” 
David reminded him. 

“We could get up early in the morn- 
ing and hoe,” said Red. 

“There’s the bell,” called Chink. 
“We'd better get into line.” 

After the class had filed in Red kept 
thinking about the baseball team. The 
Prairie School had challenged them to 
play if they could get up a team. “We 
have to get a team and start practic- 
ing,” thought Red. He was so deep in 
thought about baseball that he almost 
forgot where he was. He had not 
heard Miss Morgan call the 
class in geography, and he 
was startled out of his day- 
dream only when he heard 
his own name called. 

“Henry Sloan, where is 
Honolulu?” Miss Morgan 
asked. 

Red glanced up quickly. 
“In the Philippine Islands,” 
he answered, without taking 
time for thought. 

A titter from behind Red 
brought him fully to himself, 
and he realized what he had 
said. He had his mouth open 


ball and a bat if we don’t raise any to give the correct answer when an idea 


vegetables to sell?” 


“Those weeds won’t take the garden without speaking, and Miss Morgan 


occurred to him. He closed his mouth 
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passed on to the next pupil in the row. 

The idea that had come to Red was 
this: if he did not give the correct an- 
swer before Miss Morgan passed on, he 
would be kept in after school. This 
was a review lesson, and Miss Morgan 
had said that any one who missed a 
question must stay in and study for 
half an hour after the others had gone 
home. Now if he had to stay in, the 
others would go on without him, and 
he would not have to hoe in the garden. 
When he got out of school he could go 
by and see if the Filkin twins would 
join the Spartan ball team. 

Red did not intend to shirk his part 
of the work. “I’ll get up early in the 
morning,” he promised himself, “and 
do my part.” 

It had seemed a good idea, but some- 
how when the others had left and he 
and Miss Morgan were alone, Red felt 
a little ashamed. He walked slowly up 
to the desk. 

“I knew where Honolulu was, Miss 
Morgan,” Red began, “but for a minute 
I forgot.” 

Miss Morgan smiled. “Your mind 
wasn’t on the geography lesson when 
it should have been, Henry,” she told 
him. “I think you had better put it 
there now. Suppose you draw a map 
on the board show- 
ing me just where 
Honolulu is.” 

Red began to 
wish that he had 
corrected his an- 
swer before it was 
too late. That 
would have been 
easier than draw- 
ing the map. He 
sighed and went to 
work. When he 
finally had fin- 
ished and was al- 


lowed to leave, he Mpyna” 
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hurried across fields to the Filkins’; but 
the twins were not at home, so that 
that part of his scheme failed. As ‘ie 
neared the Roost he heard the Spartans 
calling to one another while they 
worked. Somehow he did not feel quite 
right about getting out of the hoeing. 

“Oh, well, I’m going to do my part 
tomorrow morning,” he told himse’if, 
and climbed over the big gate and ran 
down the garden path. 

“Hi, Red!’ called Cousin Bob. “We've 
almost finished. Too bad you had to 
stay in.” 

“There!” said Coralee, leaning on her 
hoe. “The last weed is out of that 
row.” 

“Doesn’t it look clean, Red, as far 
as we’ve gone?” David asked him. 

Red looked at the rows. He looked 
again. Then he counted them. “But 
there are seven clean rows,” he said in 
astonishment. 

“Sure,” laughed Kegs, “and there 
were only six of us working. The 
fairies must have done the other row.” 

“We all worked on it a little, Red,” 
explained Chink. “It didn’t take long.” 

“Yes, we thought that it was bad 
enough for you to have to stay in on a 
day as fine as this, without having your 
hoeing pile up on you,” Coralee said. 
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“Where’s Honolulu?” smiled Kegs, as 
he came down the path cleaning the dirt 
off his hoe. 

“In the Philip-pine Islands,” cried the 
laughing gang. 

Red flared up. “You needn’t act so 
smart,” he said hotly. “I knew all the 
time where it was.” 

The gang looked at him in surprise. 

“Then why didn’t you give the right 
answer?” David asked him. 

“Well, at first I was thinking of some- 
thing else, and then I thought——” 
Red hesitated. Somehow the thing that 
had seemed all right in school did not 
seem quite fair now. - 

“You thought what?’ 
Cousin Bob. 

“T thought that if I stayed in I would 
have a chance to go by and ask the 
Filkin boys to join our ball team,” he 
finished. “Oh, I didn’t mean to sneak 
out of any work,” he added quickly, as 
he saw the solemn looks in the faces of 
the Spartans. “I was going to get up 
early tomorrow morning and hoe be- 
fore school.” 

“You won’t need to now,” said Andy. 

Kegs started for the Roost. “Are 
you sure you were going to get up early, 
Red?” he asked, looking back. 


prompted 
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“Come on, gang,” said David. “Let’s 
go down to the Roost.” 

Red did not move. The Spartans did 
not believe him. That thought burned 
into his mind. They thought that he 
had given the wrong answer in order 
to get out of hoeing. As Chink was 
about to pass him, Red took the hoe 
from his hands. 

“T’ll do an extra row now,” he called, 
“to prove that I wasn’t trying to get 
out of doing my share.” 

No one answered. The gang walked 
in single file down the path to the Roost. 
Red looked after them until they disap- 
peared inside it. Then he started hoe- 
ing. It was lonesome out there by him- 
self. He wondered what they were do- 
ing in the Roost. Maybe they were 
talking about him. “No,” he told him- 
self dismally, “they probably have for- 
gotten all about me.” 

Those rows were certainly long. They 
seemed much longer because he was 
hoeing alone. Why hadn’t he come on 
home with them? They would have 
had time to go to the Filkins’ after the 
hoeing. 

Red had not gone more than a few 
feet, but it seemed to him that he had 
been working at least an hour. How 
still everything 
was! He tried to 
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whistle, but his 
throat was dry. 

Mrs. Harrison 
appeared in the 
kitchen door. 

“O David!” she 
called. David ran 
up to her, and 
then back to the 
Roost. In a mo- 
ment the Spartans 
poured out of the 
Roost and ran to- 
ward the house, 
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but nobody looked toward the garden. 

“They’ve forgotten that I’m out here, 
I guess,” thought Red. “Well, I’ll finish 
this row if it takes all night.” 

Suddenly the kitchen door opened. 

“Come on down here, Red,” called 
David. 

“T have to finish hoeing,”’ Red an- 
swered, but he felt better. They had 
remembered him, after all. 

“Oh, let it go,” insisted David. 

Kegs stuck his head out and yelled, 
“You’d better come on down, Red. Lis- 
ten: cantaloupe—asparagus—nastur- 
tium—dill—yams!”’ 

Red leaned on his hoe. ‘“Cantaloupe— 
asparagus,” he repeated slowly, “nas- 
turtium—dil 

Suddenly he began to hoe vigorously. 
“T’ll be through in a minute,” he called. 
For Kegs had given the vegetable code 
for—well, what was it for? Work it 
out for yourself. Take the first letter 
of each word that Kegs called. What 
does it spell? 

That’s right. 


Mrs. Polyphemus 


(Continued from page 19) 


ple do,” answered Mrs. Polyphemus. 
“When I want Mr. Polyphemus, I throw 
some scent into the air. He smells it 
and comes. Can you smell my scent?” 

A peculiar odor filled the air. 

“Yes, I can smell it,” answered Anne, 
as she waited breathlessly to see if Mr. 
Polyphemus would come. 

“Here he comes now.” 

A big moth came flying slowly 
through the air. He was just as beauti- 
ful as Mrs. Polyphemus, perhaps just a 
bit more beautiful; for his wing spots 
and stripes were brighter than those of 
his wife. His antennae were larger 
and more feathery than hers, and his 
body was very slender instead of fat; 
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otherwise he looked exactly like her. 

They rested side by side on the 
branch for a moment. 

“Good-by. We must go to work now,” 
they said. Then they flew swiftly away 
through the twilight into the beautiful 
world of darkness which they love. 


Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 21) 


Mrs. Miller laughed. “All right,” she 
said. “See, I pour boiling water into 
the lower part of this double boiler and 
set it over the fire. Now I put 3 table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, the egg white, 
and the % cupful of sugar into the up- 
per part. Ann Beth, please hand me 
the dover egg beater. Now I beat the 
egg, water, and sugar over the boiling 
water for seven minutes; remove it 
from the fire; add the flavoring and the 
baking powder; and beat the icing un- 
til it is cool.” 

“QO Mrs. Miller, see how nice the 
cakes look!” said Daisy Dean as she 
took them from the oven. “Don’t they 
smell delicious?” 

“Yes, Daisy Dean, they are nice. Now 
let’s all ice them. See, aren’t they 
lovely?” 

Ann Beth clapped her hands. “Oh! 
I know what I’m going to do next 
Saturday,” she cried. “I’m going to 
bake this cake recipe in two small layer 
pans instead of in cup cake pans. [I'll 
ice the cake and on top of it I’ll print 
M-0O-T-H-E-R with tiny candies.” 

“Next Sunday is Mothers’ Day,” said 
Daisy Dean. “Let’s all bake cakes for 
our mothers.” 

“I surely would like to have one,” said 
Marjorie’s mother. 

Perhaps the mothers of our Wee Ws- 
dom readers would like one too. 
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Che Apple Blossom's 


Blanche Sage 


I met an apple-blossom child, 
A-sailing on a breeze. 

I waited while she fluttered down, 
As patient as you please. 


I watched her land upon the grass, 
And then I bowed and said, 


“I'm glad you aren't an apple, for 
You fairly brushed my head.” 


Will you believe me, when I say 
That blossom, white and pink, 
Just hopped another breeze and left? 
Most impolite, I think. 
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Ted’s Word of Honor 


(Continued from page 15) 


Nickie and his pals raising carrots; to 
see them building up instead of tearing 
down,” said Daddy. “I fancy that if 
Nickie set about it he could raise excel- 
lent carrots.” 

Looking again at the letter, Daddy’s 
eyes shone with pride. 

“My boy,” he said, “shall we keep this 
in the safe with our other important 
papers?” 

Ted could only nod his head, so great 
was his happiness. 

“Come along then,” said Daddy. “Now 
is a good time to show you the combina- 
tion.” 


The combination! After all, then, he 


was to be allowed to touch the lovely 
shining dial; to turn it and twist it, first 
one way, then another, until the heavy 
door swung open. After all, he was go- 


ing to be allowed to help care for 
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Daddy’s important papers and Grandma 
Shelly’s pearls. 
Arm in arm, Ted and his father went 
into the library. 
(The end) 


The Festival of Dolls 


(Continued from page 7) 


There were twenty-five of these doils 
too. When the box was packed, Father 
addressed it to Miss Mary, back in the 
United States. As he and Tayo took 
it away, twenty-five little girls, in gay 
kimonos, waved good-by to their babies. 
But the tears in their eyes were tears 
of joy, for friends not only receive; they 
also give. 

Lily Mae had no more lonely days. 
She understood the Japanese children 
now, and they understood her; for they 
had found a language that they all 
knew—the language of friendship. 


“Hurry, Dot,” urged Bobbie. 
begins in fifteen minutes.” 


something to the class. 


boys and girls. 
year (fifty-two papers in all), for $1. 


They Like Sunday School Now 


“Sunday school 


Bobby and Dorothy are always eager to go to 
Sunday school since their mother began taking 
the Unity Sunday School Leaflet for them. The 
lessons seem very easy, as explained in the leaflet, 
and Bobbie and Dorothy understand them so well 
that their teacher often asks them to explain 


Each leaflet has an interesting story for the 
older boys and girls, a picture to color, memory 
verses to learn, and a story for the very small 
Tell Mother that the Unity Sun- 
day School Leaflet can come to you for a whole 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Scooter Time Is Here 


Seooter time is here, 
and any boy can easily 
make a fine scooter. You will need: one 
old roller skate, a piece of 2 by 4 board 
about 214 feet long, and an orange or 
egg crate. An orange crate is better, 
for it is stronger. You can surely get 


one at the grocery store. 

First, take out the adjusting bolt in 
the skate, and the skate will slip apart 
into two pieces. 


Most skates are made 
so that the wheels can be removed from 
the foot plate. Remove the wheels 
and take out the rubber pad that is be- 
tween them and the foot plate. Re- 
moval of this pad will let the scooter 
steer easily. Now fasten the wheels 
back onto the plate. 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


URE 2 


Nail, bolt, or screw a 
pair of wheels about 2 or 
3 inches from the end of the 2 by 4 
board, as shown in A and B, figure 1. 
Be sure to fasten the wheels on tightly 
and in a straight line with the board. 
Use screws whenever possible because 
they hold much more securely. Nail 
the 2 by 4 onto the bottom of the crate, 
in the exact center, leaving a few inches 
of the board sticking out in front for 
a bumper. Whittle smooth a couple of 
sticks for the handles, and fasten them 
to the top of the crate. (See C, figure 
1.) Tin can lids tacked on the front 
make fine headlights or spotlights. 

Perhaps you have a paper route, and 
wish to carry your papers on the 
scooter. Often you will run to the store 
on errands for Mother. A strip of 
board nailed across the center division 
of the crate will keep articles in. 

If you have another skate, take it 
apart as you did the first, and make a 
scooter like figure 2 for your sister or 
younger brother. The base of this one 
should be about 2 feet long. The length 
of the upright piece (D in figure 2) 
should suit the height of the person for 
whom it is made. Use two 
heavy nails when you attach 


the upright to the base. 


| if 
| 


o Then, brace securely (see E 
. in the illustration) with two 


° 


© FIGURE 1 


cleats each about a foot long. 
Nail on a stout piece of wood 
for the handle. (See F.) 
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A Spring Riddle 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
I’m something that you make in spring, 
With paper, sticks, and ball of string; 
Sometimes I’m high, sometimes I’m low. 
I wonder if my name you know? 


Color Rimes 
By E. MENDES 


Can you find the color to rime with the 
last word of each first line? 


Out of the tree a robin flew, 

Across the sky so bright and ——. 

Put Tommie’s cap upon his head. 

Not that white one; his is ’ 

Look at the cabbage, pea, and bean. 

Their color, you will find, is " 

Alice wore, just like a crown, 

A wreath of leaves, red, gold, and ——. 

Now you must scrub your hands well, 
Jack. 

That ink has made them very ——. 

The snow fell softly through the night, 

Making all the world pure ‘ 


Some Letter Additions 


By E. MENDES 
Add a letter to hostility and find temper- 
ately hot. 
Add a letter to a tree and find steady. 
Add a letter to a friend and find part of 
your hand. 

Add a letter to a beverage and find two 
or more horses harnessed together. 
Add a letter to a large quantity of water 

and find a joining. 
Add a letter to a feminine pronoun and 
find one of Noah’s sons. 


A State Enigma 
By E. MENDES 

My first is in spinach, but not in pea; 
My second is in ocean, but not in sea; 
My third is in snowflake, also in snow; 
My fourth is in spade; you’ll not find it 

in hoe. 
My whole is a state in our own U.S. A. 
Try now to find it. Good luck, and good 

day. 


If You Love Mother 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


If you love Mother as you should, 
You will try always to be ; 


If you love Mother the right way, 
All year round you will . 


If you love her with all your might, 
You'll always try to do what’s 


Heads and Tails 
By G. R. SEIKEL 


The heads and tails (first and last let- 
ters) of the following words are miss- 
ing; the definitions will help you to find 
them. 

A large wading bird 
with very long legs and 
neck. 

Swallowed a liquid. 
Magnificent, splendid, 
noble. 

A frolic, a mischievous 
trick. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE: 
HEADS AND TAILS: Bite, city, hits, pity, 
sits. 
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IN AND OUT OF THE ZOO 


A PAGE TO COLOR_L 
BY PATRICIA BUCHANAN 


The ostrich has the longest legs, 
And such a funny shape! 

I’d like to measure all his neck 
With Grandma’s measuring tape. 


His tail is like a feather fan; 
He runs just like a clown; 

And when he swallows anything, 
It shows 
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ID you ever hear 

the old expression, 
“Buying a pig in a 
poke?” “Poke” is a word sometimes 
used for bag or sack; so that “buying a 
pig in a poke” means buying something 
without seeing it. 

This is exactly what Thomas Jeffer- 
son, third President of the United 
States, did when he bought the Louis- 
iana Territory from, France. No one 
knew anything about the country. The 
President himself wrote: “There exists, 
about one thousand miles up the Mis- 
souri River, a salt mountain, one hun- 
dred and eighty miles long and forty 
miles in width, composed of solid salt 
rock.” So, you see, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was like a fairy-story place, al- 
most unknown, although it was larger 
than the whole United States had been 
before its purchase. 

Settlements had been made between 
the Allegheny Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi River. While many French 
trading posts were to be found along 
the river banks from the Great Lakes 
to New Orleans, no white man had ever 
crossed the continent from coast to 
coast. 

A party of explorers, commanded by 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, 
was sent out at once to see what sort 
of bargain had been made. They sailed 
on familiar rivers and followed well- 
known trails across the country to St. 
Louis. From there on, none of them 
knew which of the many trails to follow. 

These men wished to cross the Rocky 
Mountains, go to the Columbia River, 
and float down that river to the Pacific 
Ocean. There were no signboards or 
markers in those days, and travelers 
had to depend on the Indians for direc- 
tions. Soon these explorers met strange 
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Indians whose language 
they did not understand. 
Fortunately, when about 
one third of the journey had been made, 
the party met a Frenchman who had 
married an Indian woman named 
Sacajawea (Pronounced Sack-a-jaw- 
wee-ah, and meaning “Bird Woman”’). 
This man and his wife were asked to 
guide the explorers across the moun- 
tains. The couple agreed to go when 
they were allowed to take their tiny 
baby along with them. 

Sacajawea and her husband talked 
to the strange Indians and made friends 
with them, so that the party was able 
to secure better food and to make better 
time. 

The papoose had a good time riding 
hundreds of miles on his mother’s back. 
By the time the Pacific coast was 
reached, he had cut several teeth, and 
had had many exciting adventures as 
well. At one time he had been almost 
washed away in a cloud-burst. He cer- 
tainly was a brave, sturdy little fellow. 

The party saw great herds of buffalo 
and deer, many bears, and other ani- 
mals which today are to be found in 
that country only in parks and zoos. 

At last the Pacific coast was reached, 
and on the trunk of a giant pine tree 
Captain Clark carved, “Wm. Clark Dec. 
3d 1805 by land from the U. States in 
1804 & 5.” 

After spending the winter near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, these 
brave people made their way back to 
St. Louis. 


Table Blessing 


From God’s abundance we are fed; 
He gives each one his daily bread. 
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Fold canog in the ceriter. Sew the ends 
together. Paste seat in and coat the 
entire canoe with paraffin so rt will 
float. 

Fold Indian cradle in center and cot 
on heavy lines. Slip the papoose in 
through the two slits, Fold curved section 
back and place over mothers 
head. 


Paste to point indicated 
by arrows and slip 

paddig through opening 
in hands. 


May, 19382 
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“Good-by, Daddy. 
Don't Forget!” 


— 


What is it that Daddy must not 
forget? Why, to mail Patty’s letter 
to Unity School. You see, Patty is 
ordering a new storybook, and she 
can hardly wait for it to come. She 
herself earned the money to pay for 
the book. She earned it by drying 
dishes, and doing other things to 
help Mother with the housework. 
Can you guess the name of the book 
that Patty is expecting? She chose 
one of the four books listed below. 
Perhaps you too would like to save 
your money and order one of them. 


Little Susie Sleep Ears is a story that you are sure to enjoy. It tells 
of a little girl’s ears that just would take a nap at the wrong time, and of 
the big disappointment that they caused her on the day of the school picnic 
when she was expecting plenty of fun. This book is full of gay-colored 
pictures, and sells for 75 cents. 


White Stockings and Other Tales ig a group of three delightful 
stories for children. “White Stockings” tells of a queen and her party 
who were lost in a snowstorm on Christmas eve, and who found their way 
to the home of little Sven. The queen and little Sven became fast friends, 


and all on account of a pair of white stockings. This attractive book sells 
for 75 cents. 


Wee Wisdom’s Way igs a story of the Day family—Papa and Mamma 
Day, Trixie, Ned, and Grace. When Aunt Joy came to live with them, 
things began to happen—joyful things, because Aunt Joy had a new idea 
about life, and the children helped her to put it to work. You will want to 
read this story of the happy Days. Price of the book, 75 cents. 


Love’s Roses igs a delightful story about the land where loving 
thoughts bloomed as roses. When the maidens of the land appeared at the 
palace, wearing crowns of their own loving thoughts, Thelma’s crown 
showed twelve beautiful roses. You will want to read of the wonderful re- 
ward that the queen bestowed upon Thelma. This little book sells for 
25 cents. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


A sunbeam comes in on 
My pillow to play. 

It brings me a joy thought 
To brighten the day. 


I’m sharing my joy thought 
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By word and by smile; 
T’ll spread that one sunbeam 
O’er many a mile. 


And now it is bedtime. 
The stars seem to say, 
‘‘Your joy, through the night 


hours, 
Will shine until day.”’ . 
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On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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